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EDITED BY SAMUEL RHOADS, to endeavor to shake the faith of such in the use 
To whom all Communications may be addressed. | of them, however unimportant they might appear 
to me; I should rather consider them like the 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY, meat offered to idols, which either eaten of, or ab- 
At No. 109 N. Tenth street, Philadelphia. | stained from in faith, would meet with acceptance 
I doubt whether some religious minds may 
Price. P\ TABLE IN ADVANCE, Two dollars per annum, or six copies not let in s degree of despondency, from com 
oe teditiiens paring their own feelings with those described 
Postage on this paper, when paid quarterly or yearly in advance by others. They bear them speak of spiritual 
13 cents per annum in Peansylvania, and 26 cents per annum in epjoyments and communications, which upon 
other States. close examination they cannot appropriate to 
themselves ; therefore fears and doubts intrude, 
that lead them to think they are not in the right 
way. But if with sincerity of heart they endeavor 
to walk before God in humility and fear, desirin 
Different motives may induce various indi- | to love him above all, and to fulfil all the duties 
viduals of our Society to quit it. Perhaps the| he requires of them, they may rest assured that 
most general one is, that the way is too strait they are the objects of Divine regard, and that 
and narrow to suit their inclinations, and that} he will dispense to them that portion of spiritual 
they do not uiuch trouble themselves to examine | food which is profitable for them. I believe there 
farther. JI think there are others who feel some | is a great difference in the descriptions of spir- 
serious impressions, some desires to prepare for a| itual feelings. Some persons would perhaps only 
heavenly mansion, who yet perhaps entertain the | say that their minds were in a state of comfort- 
opinion that there is more strictness amongst us| able, solemn silence, when others would venture 
than is necessary. They want to be religious | to put a higher stamp upon it, and say, that they 
without so much of humiliation and the cross, and | sat under the overshadowing wing of Divine love. 
hope to satisfy their minds with some forms of The same difference would most likely occur in 
religious worship, which they find their own! many other things, and probably arises, in part 
powers will enable them to practice, and upon! at least, from natural warmth of feeling and 
which they can look back with self-complacency.| temper. But these feelings are not the test by 
And I think there are likewise some who, with | which we are to be tried. The language of our 
devout and religious feelings, are led to believe, | blessed Lord is, “ If ye love me, keep my com- 
that a conformity to some outward ceremonies is mandments ;” if our conduct evince this love, we 
necessary, in order to become members of Christ’s are the disciples of Christ, and need not doubt 
kingdom. These sentiments have perhaps gained that we shall be owned by him hereafter. 
additional force from the comparison of their own} To the class of the first description, it would 
spiritual experiences with the description of those be well to recommend serious inquiry; to ad- 
of others. They are in haste to participate in a| monish them to contemplate the importance of 
spiritual supper; and if they meet with those the subject, whether there be not something to 
who invite them to partake of the elementary be thought of, and something to be done, in order 
bread and wine, distributed at what is called the to a preparation for that state in which we are to 
communion-table, and who express their own be finally placed hereafter; whether a life of dis- 
satisfaction in so doing, they are flattered with sipation and negligence will make us fit subjecte 
the hope that they may there, in the breaking of for the kingdom of heaven. 
bread, find Him whom their souls desire. And If the second class were to read the Seriptures 
if the practice of such forms be accompanied with attentively, and consider the holiness of life and 
faith, if the spiritual senses are refreshed, and conversation there enjoined, and the purity of 
the fruit produced is holy, [ should hardly dare heart necessary to gain an entrance into Christ’s 
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VARIOUS MOTIVES FOR LEAVING THE SOCIETY 
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kingdom, they would see that the cross, and the 
holy discipline which it enjoins, must be sub- 
mitted to, in order to salvation ; neither can any 


REVIEW. 


not charge them with the grossness and absurdity 
of worshipping gold, and wood, and stone. Still 
it was the creature, and not the Creator, these 


outward forms be substituted in its room, or| Persians worshipped, and in such worship their 


serve as an equivalent. Under the dispensation 
of the law, as well as under that of the Gospel, 
forms and ceremonies would avail nothing with- 
out the devotion of the heart. God, by the 
mouth of his prophets, expresses his abhorrence 


souls found no divine life. 

When we cut off the vast domains of idol- 
worship, we greatly circumscribe the limits within 
which we are to look for the divine life We 
have to do now only with those systems whose 


of their sacrifices and vain oblations, when their | central doctrine is the unity, and spirituality, and 
iniquities had separated them from him. And | invisibility of God. But we cannot assume that 
our Saviour declares that it is not one or the|even all these systems are capable of producing 
other place that makes worship acceptable, but} or fostering the true life of God in the human 
that “the true worshippers shall worship the | soul. 


It may be, for aught we can determine 
Father in spirit and in truth.” 


beforehand, that most or all of them are mixed 
The third class seem to me, after “ having be-| with elements that not only do not produce it, 
gun in the spirit,” to seek to be “made perfect | but are fatal to its existence. For instance, it is 
in the flesh.” They have felt some spiritual de-| possible to conceive of a god—one, spiritual and 
sires raised, some hunger and thirst after the bread | invisible—that is malignant, and that delights in 
and water of life; and I trust, if they had abode | wrong and suffering. The state of mind which 
in simplicity and patience, without seeking high | the worship of such a god will produce must be 
things for themselves, they would in due time essentially different from that which is produced 
have been replenished therewith. If they think | by the worship of the God of love. In each case 
that they have found a readier way of attaining | the maxim will be found true, “ Like God, like 
them through ordinances, let them reflect that | worshipper.” And the mental opposites thus 
the ordinances can be but the means, not the end. | produced cannot be alike the divine life. 

Let them beware of mistaking a warmth of im-| But even where there is no distinct apprehen- 
agination for the fervor of piety, or of considering | sion of God as malignant, the truth may be asso- 
any exalted feelings, or the practice of any cere-| ciated with errors either in the way of excess or 
monial observances, as a proof of their religious | of defect, that shall effectually prevent its proper 
advancement. Rather let them examine them-| action on the soul. “A knowledge of God is 
selves by a different touchstone; see whether | found,” says Isaac Taylor, “to avail little apart 
their love to God and man increases; whether|from the knowledge of ourselves; and unless 
they are in that state of humility to which a) some genuine emotions of contrition have broken 
blessing is annexed, and whether they abound in | down the pride of the heart, the abstract truth of 
righteousness and good works. the divine unity seems only to inflame our arro- 
gance, and to prepare us to be inexorable and 
cruel. So it was in the system of Mohammed ; 
it had no true philanthropy, because it had no 
humiliation, no penitence, and no method of pro- 
pitiation. The Koran does indeed teach and 
inspire a profound reverence toward God; and it 
The Persians erected neither statues, | has actually produced among its adherents, and 
temples, nor altars, but regarded them with con-| in an eminent degree, that prostration of the soul 
tempt: for, as we are told by Herodotus, they|in the presence of the Supreme Being which 
did not believe, like the Greeks, that the gods | becomes rational creatures. But at this point it 
had human forms. The name of Zeus (or Jupi-|stops: Moslem humiliation has no tears, and as 
ter) they applied to the entire vault of heaven. | it does not reach the depths of a heartfelt repent- 
They sacrificed to the sun and moon, to the earth, | ance, so neither is it cheered by that gratitude 
fire, water, and the winds. And who can wonder | which springs from the consciousness of pardon. 
that these men of the East, having once ceased | No sluices of sorrow are opened by its devotions; 
to retain God in their knowledge, should fall | the affections are not softened ; there is a feverish 
down and worship as the Supreme, that Sun | heat among the passions, but no moisture. Faith 
whose face was hidden from them by the excess | and confidence towards God are bold rather than 
and splendor of his light. Not the work of their | submissive, and the soul of the believer, basking 
own hands, not their weak fellow, they saw in| in the presumption of the divine favor, might be 
him the very type of majesty, sublimity, and | compared to the seorched Arabian desert, arid as 
glory, the ntarest approximation to ubiquity, and | it is, and unproductive, and liable to be heaved 
a power to both curse and bless, before which it| into billows by the hurricane.” 

was natural to stand in awe. And if their “ All religious history,” says the same author, 
thoughts were still earthly, and if they, as well | “may be appealed to in attestation of this aver- 
as other idolaters, sought the living among the| ment, that the Christian doctrine of the forgive- 
dead, and the infinite among the finite, we can-|ness of sins is the only one which has ever 
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THE DIVINE LIFE—ITS NATURE. 
(Continued from page 371.) 
There is one species of idolatry which stands 
forth as of a somewhat higher order than all 
others. 
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generated an efficacious and tender-spirited phi- 


lanthropy. It is this doctrine, and no other, that 
brings into combination the sensitiveness and the 
zeal necessary to the vigor of practical good-will 
toward our fellow-men. Exclude this truth, as it 
is excluded by skeptical philosophy, and then 
philanthropy becomes vapid matter of theory and 
meditation. Distort it with the church of Rome, 
and the zeal of charity is exchanged for the 
rancor of proselytism. Quash it, as the Koran 
does, and there springs up in the bosoms of men 
a hot and active intolerance. The Christian, and 
he alone, is expansively and assiduously com- 
passionate; and this not merely because he has 
been formally enjoined to perform the seven 
works of mercy, but because his own heart ‘has 
been softened throughout its very substance ; 
because tears have become a usage of his moral 
life; and because he has obtained a vivid con- 
sciousness of that divine compassion, rich and 
free, which sheds beams of hope upon all man- 
kind.” 

There may have been a period in the mental 
history of Mohammed, a period of meditation and 
fermentation, when the presentation of a New 
Testament, or the exhibition of a pure Christi- 
anity in a practical form, might have saved him 
from those delusions by which he deceived first 
himself and then others, and have made him an 
apostle of Christ with no sword but that of the 
Spirit. And it is certain that, however much of 
imposture was mingled with his pretensions, 


Mohammed “ kindled, from side to side of the | 


Eastern World, an extraordinary abhorrence of 


idol-worship, and actually cleansed the plains of 


Asia from the long-settled impurities of poly- 
theism.” But it is equally certain that he failed 
to awaken in himself, or in his followers, a divine 
life, if that life involves in it the elements of 
humility and love, and does not consist in a 
tyrannous, burning, and malignant fanaticism. 
Nor can we regard all the religiousness that is 


found within Christendom, and which possesses | 


some Christian element, as necessarily consti- 
tuting a divine life. The mere formalist who 
says his prayers at certain times, and at all other 
times forgets that there is a God, and the devout 
man who gives to God his heart, and does it in 
the market-place as well as in the closet; the 
Italian bandit who goes forth to rapine and mur- 
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torch to the fagots that are to consume his vic- 
tim, and the martyr, fastened to the stake, with 
love to his enemies in his heart and prayer for 
their forgiveness on his lips; these cannot be 
spiritually one. They may bear the Christian 
name in common, but in real character they are 
separated from each other as far as the east is 
distant from the west. 


- : 7 a 
lhere is one species of religiousness which has 
prevailed much under a Christian form, as well 


as under others, and which has made large pre- 
tensions to be the divinest life of all: we mean 
the ascetic. The description which Cowper gives 
of the life of a monk, and his argument on its 


true character, are sufficient for our present 
purpose :— 


‘*His dwelling a recess in some rude rock ; 
Books, beads, and maple-dish, his meagre stock ; 
In shirt of hair and weeds of canvas dress’d, 
Girt with a bell-rope that the pope has bless’d; 
Adust with stripes told out for every crime, 
And sore tormented long before his time: * * * 


‘* His works, his abstinence, his zeal allow’d, 
You think him humble—God accounts him proud. 
High in demand, though lowly in pretence, 
Of all his conduct this the genuine sense— 
My penitential stripes, my streaming blood, 
Have purchased heaven, and prove my title good.”’ 


The inspired records of Christianity make no 
reference to asceticism except to condemn it. 
The Apostle Paul speaks of the “ neglecting of 
the body” as “having a show of wisdom.” It 
was one of “the commandments and doctrines 
of men” against which he solemnly warned the 
church of Christ. It had originated in one of 
the vain philosophies of the East, which taught 
that the present world had derived its existence 
from two causes or principles, the one good and 
the other evil. The former was identified with 
light, or was regarded as its parent and the parent 
of spirit. The latter was identified with darkness, 
or was regarded as its parent and the parent of 
all matter. Matter was, therefore, essentially 
evil, and the inference was direct that the sal- 
vation of man involved in it the mortification 
of his material frame, if not its ultimate destruc- 
tion. This theory insinuated itself, even in the 
days of the apostles, into the modes of thinking 
and feeling among Christians, and at a later 
period acquired an almost universal ascendency. 
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der, and returns to his unhallowed cave to give |“ The voluntary (or artificial) humiliations—the 
thanks to the Virgin Mary for his successes, and | worshipping of angels—the sanctimonious ab- 
the humble, honest, hard-working man who ac-| stinences—the human traditions—the specious 
knowledges the kindness of Providence in the! piety, and the idle tormenting of the body; in a 
driest crust upon his table, and confides in the | word, all the elements of the great apostasy, are 
love of that Saviour to whom he has intrusted the | designated by Paul in the most distinct manner ; 
most precious interests of his soul; the self-| or as if the many-colored corruptions of the tenth 
righteous Pharisee who proudly thanks God that | century had vividly passed before the eye of the 
he is better than other men, and the penitent| writer. How healthy is that piety and that 
publican who dares not to lift his eyes to heaven, | morality which he recommends in opposition to 
but cries, “God be merciful to me a sinner;” | all such absurdities !” 

the bitter, relentless persecutor, whose eyes glare| The practices which the spirit of asceticism 
with the lustre of hatred while he applies his| has generated in the Christian church have not 
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been more ealatery, morally, than those to which 
it has given rise in heathendom. “ Turn east- 
ward now’ —we resume the quotation from Cow- 
per — 

‘*Turn eastward now, and fancy shall apply 
To your weak sight her telescopic eye. 
The Brahmin kindles on his own bare head 
The sacred fire, self-torturing his trade. 
His voluntary pains, severe and long, 
Would give a barbarous air to British song ; 
No grand inquisitor could worse invent, 
Than he contrives to suffer well content. 
Which is the saintlier worthy of the two? 
Past all dispute, yon anchorite, say you. 
Your sentence and mine differ. What’s a name? 
I say the Brahmin has the fairer claim. 
If suffering Scripture nowhere recommends, 
Devised by self to answer selfish ends, 
Give saintship, then all Europe must agree, 
Ten starveling hermits suffer less than he.’’ 

(To be continued.) 
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The Autobiography of Joun Jacques Stee 
of Walton, county of Nussex, England. 
(Continued from page 373.) 

* About a fortnight after my daughter's death, 
when farming and sinful pursuits occupied me 
fully, continuing still to be very miserable in 
mind, without any permanent desire to amend 
my ways, as I was riding one morning on my 
farm, all in one moment some dark and wicked 
thoughts seemed to be hurled from me, and this 


one startling sentence filled up all the space of 


my mind ; I could not call it thought, for it was 
like a loud reproach, clear and powerful; and 
truly with it God did write bitter things in my 
heart, as if it possessed at once all the oa 
of my life:—‘ If my daughter should now be i 

hell, it must be all my fault, for 1 have set - 
fore her an example of iniquity from her youth 
upward.” Then the terrors of the Lord seized 
hold upon me, and for some time I believe | 
partook of the realities of the horrors of them 
who dwell in torment; and I must have sunk 
under these dreadfully awful feelings, had not 
mercy overshadowed me, though I comprehended 
it not, and this text came before me: ‘And I 
will give them one heart, and 1 will put a new 
spirit within you; and | will take the stony 
heart out of their ‘flesh, and I will give them a 
heart of flesh.’ And then this prayer was raised 
in me, for I did not, I could not, have raised it 
of myself: ‘ Lord, take this stony heart ; give me 
the heart of flesh.’ I never before this knew 
what it was to pray by and with the Holy Spirit, 


cand I feel sure no heart can raise acceptable 


prayer but by its aid, for of ourselves we can do 
nothing pure enough for a God of purity. But 
Satan, my hard master, then came in like a flood, 
to pamper and delude me with this suggestion : 
‘ But | am not worse than others.’ Such a de- 
lusion could come from no other source but from 
the father of lies, for he had long kept me in 
the bondage of despairing the possibility of de- 
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liven ance from my y being the vilest sinner, and 
that God would never pardon me, so I might go 
on and indulge in sin. And he had filled me 
with an indifference about my eternal state; yet 
from my first convictions a deep horror of hell 
oce asionally stole over me; but I did not know 
that this was the Word moving on the dark con- 
fused waters of my soul, preparing it in his own 
marvellous way for a new creation to his praise. 
The Lord knew the extent of my weakness, and 
lifted up his standard against the enemy, and put 
this prayer in my heart: ‘ Lord, save me ; I have 
done all this evil in thy sight, and now make me 
a monument of thy mercy in doing as much good 
in thy holy cause as I have done | harm in it.’ 

I continued my way, filled with new feelings 
and with peace, and sustained by the certain assur- 
ance that the mercy of God in Christ Jesus was 
greater than all my sins, and his power to save 
unbounded. My horse turned into a wooded 
path. Ido not know that I guided him, for | 
seemed scarcely to be in the body ; ; but as I was 
proceeding, sudde snly a most indescribab ly melo- 
dious sound as of trumpets arose around and 
over my head, yet with the gentleness and dis- 
tinctness of a breeze on a sultry day. Heaveu 
was, | am certain, opened to me, and that these 
sounds were angelic harmonies, probably rejoic- 
ings over a sinner that Christ had brought re- 
penting. My mountain of sin was at once re- 
moved, for | believed, and the Lord was prese nt 
with me; and I breathed heavenly air, and I 

was fed on spiritual food. 

Oh, what a season was this! It is impossible 
for my mortal tongue to describe it, or how it was 
with me. Atthis distant day lam, when I often 
think of it, raised in admiration and praise that 
my Lord and my God should so have manifested 
himself to my soul while in this decaying body ; 
and, as if to confirm and seal to my newly-en- 
lightened heart that it really was himself, as it 
were, talking with me, that he should salute my 
outward ear with heavenly sounds. But again; 
Satan, jealous that I now loved God, made an- 
other effort to enter and possess my heart, and 
brought with him seven other spirits, more power- 
ful even, if possible, than that which had dwelt 
so long with it, and he strove hard to renew his 
old station; but he was not allowed to prevail, 
nor even to break down my continued peace and 
joy in believing. My horse, as he had been long 
accustomed to, stopped at a barn. I alighted 
and went in. There | fell on my knees, and re- 
turned fervent thanks to God for having drawn 
me to his Son Christ Jesus, the friend of all sin- 
ners; that he had shown me the measure of my 
sins, and made me hate them and believe that 
his boundless mercy in Christ Jesus could pardon 
all, black as they were, and wash them all away in 
his blood; and that he had enabled me to resist 
my great enemy. The spirit of prayer was in- 
‘deed showered on me. 1 asked for the conver- 
sion of them who had been partners in sin in this 
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barn, which, hitherto polluted by the ¢ crimes of | 
many, might be henceforth a place for prayer 
and worship. 

I then rode toward my house, my soul abound- | 
ing in love and gratitude in the contemplation of | 
the banquet at which I had been restored to a| 
new life and state of being, for the Lord had | 
himself served me with spiritual meat and drink, | 
bread and wine at his own table. 1 told my wife | 
and family, on reaching my house, that | had | 
actually been in company with my Saviour, who | 
had shone in and around my path, and pardoned | 
all my sins. I believe they thought me mad for | 
a time, in saying this, for L had left them that! 
morning savage as a lion, and covered with 
searlet and crimson sins; but 1 was returned 
home to them, my sins washed away in the blood 
of the Lamb. I now confided to my dear wife 
all the Lord’s dealings with me. 

Soon after this, when very often calculating 
upon the wonderful possessions the Lord had be- 
stowed upon me in opening the windows of heaven 
and pouring out the blessing of pardon and recon- 
ciliation through my adorable Saviour, and the 
promise of grace—possessions far greater than 
all the lands of this world—I felt called upon to 
establish family worship, that | might every day 
commemorate the goodness of the Lord at stated | 
times with my dear family, and until this day I 
have, through many buffettings of Satan to give | 
it up—not seeing rapid fruit—still continued 
the practice, and can thankfully record that my 
prayers have been answered, and I will by the 
help of the Lord wrestle on, and not let him go 
till he bless all my family, for he has fixed it as an 
anchor in my soul, sure and steadfast, that he 
will never forsake me while I cleave to him, and 
he can bring forth more fruit when my head is 
laid in the clods of the valley. It is often sub- 
ject for present thankfulness that at this time I 
was sustained under periods of discouragement 
and depression. Scripture sentences kept flow- | 
ing into my mind suited to build me up in Christ | 
Jesus, thou; gh I do not think | read a whole chap- 
ter through from the time I left school ; yet, no 
doubt, during my education, when at church 
and on taking up my children’s Bibles, that I 
had stored up more Scripture than | was aware 
of. However, this we know, that the Holy 
Spirit is able to bring to our minds as a remem-| 
brance the sacred words as we need them. I[ 
enjoyed much peace for a few days, and sought 
retirement to think over my great deliverance, 
but I had then to learn my need of praying un- 
ceasingly to be kept from falling away. This’ 
calm was followed by a storm; for nearly three | 
weeks I could find no comfort, and was beset 


that I was only a babe in Christ; that | must 
be obedient to all his will, and be led by him 
alone. The waves did awfully roll and break 
over me; by prayer alone I was able to keep my 


hold on the Rock of Ages. But he spake peace 





to my ait and restored me when he had tried 
me in the fire. After this I was led to warn my 
old associates of their danger, and tell them of 
the mercy that would be extended to them if 


; they would only repent and believe. Strength 


was wonderfully given me in these early days of 
my conversion to overcome the shame that would 
arise at the remembrance of my own former sinful 
state, but this was soon changed into pity for 
them, and doubled my earnestness to urge them 


| to flee from the wrath to come before it would 


be too late, and I wonder too how then I rose 
above the fear of man to go and warn some 
above myself in life who appeared to be reli- 
gious, but were living in sin. During my un- 
converted career, so ignorant was I, that i thought 


| there were only two classes—bad and good; but 


now it seemed those who added hypocrisy to other 


| sins must be a great offence to God. These would 


manifest extreme contempt, adding, ‘O, you say 
so;’ but, nevertheless, | warned them the eye 
that never sleeps records all sins in the one great 
book. By degrees old associates met together in 
the barn for prayer and reading the Bible. And 


| not in vain: our efforts were blessed of God ; one 


became a changed character, and another through 
faith has been gathered to his eternal rest. 

At this time, I regularly attended church and 
held a prayer-meeting each Sunday morning in a 
cottage, also the re ading of prayers at another 


cottage in the week. The excellent clergyman 


sent his groom when prevented attending him- 
self. This man was diffident, and would put the 
book into my hands, and I read for the occasion. 
But I soon felt this to be dry-bone work, with no 
life in it, and did not reach our conditions and 
diseases, and I did not like to offend the good 


|clergyman, but found I must ask for new and 
|fresh supplies, and share it with the sensible 


folk around me. And this led me to se. that 


\the church was too much in form for my new 


life ; and though | had not before thought much 
about religious sects, but now I inquired iato the 


| matter, and [ prayed for direction at that time, 
jand then joined the Baptists. But perhaps | 
,| Should be more free, and have and enjoy more 


liberty in working for my Great Master, if sepa- 
rated from all, only taking my Bible for my text 


|and creed. 


Soon after this, [ was wounded in my mind by 
the remarks of a good man one day, to the effect 
that from my not being educated for the minis- 
try, | was not fit to preach. ‘Sir,’ L replied, 


|‘ did you learn to preach the gospel at college ?” 


for I had heard what idle lads they are there. 
He said, ‘ Perhaps, | did not.’ Then 1 said, 


|\‘ Why should [ not be taught to preach Christ 
with strong and sore temptations. I found out 


Jesus by the Holy Spirit as well as you? and [ 
asked him if there were none able to preach but 
them who went to college. ‘He would not say 
that,’ he replied. 1 told him that I could not 
find that John the Baptist went to college, or 
advised any other learning but learning to re 
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pent; that Christ did not pick out oles lads, 
but poor, ignorant working men, and breathed on 
them of his own Spirit and sent them forth to 
give freely and without price. I did not incline 
to listen longer to this dear friend ; we were near 
the spot where the Lord had so remarkably met 
me, and I then prayed earnestly that my Lord 
would show me which was right in regard to my 
preaching, and it was brought clearly to me that 
I must do my best, and go on to warn sinners of 
the error of their ways. 

I have been often discouraged for a time by 
the harsh remarks of persons, who, living far 
from God, are only moralists ; and though I well 
know that I could preach better if I had more 
learning, yet my Lord does not require impossi- 
bilities, and has often cleared my way through 
much opposition, and turned all to my good, for 


he has kept me from feeling and showing re- 
venge toward my persecutors. ‘He that shall 
endure unto the end shall be saved ;’ he knoweth 
the way that I take, and when he has tried me 
I shall be brought forth as gold. 

It now became the business of my life, when 
not engaged on my farm, to read the Scriptures 
to the ignorant, to visit the sick, and preach as 
well as [ could the gospel, and let no opportunity 
escape me of showing the Lord’s great love to 
sinners. And I have found the work good for 


my own soul, for 1 have often been refreshed | 


I do not 


| prayer. 
. . ’ | ~ 
these things have kept me nearer to himself, and 


|my head in the day of battle, ‘ 





when endeavoring to enlighten others. 
admit that dark unscriptural notion that some are 


designed for eternal woe. The Bible says, ‘ Elect 
throu: gh sanctification of the Spirit, and the blood 
of sprinkling,’ and that ‘Christ gave himself a 
ransom for all.’ ‘ He is long suffering to usward, 
not willing that any should perish, but that all 
should come to repentance.’ Let none fancy 
themselves /e/t out. 1 consider that if a man die 
eternally, it is his own fault. What more could 
God have done than send his Son into the world 
to save sinners, and the Spirit that lighteth 
EVERY MAN that cometh into the world? So it 
will be our own neglect if we miss the great 
salvation—Christ died for a//! See that, all! 
ali! Whois left out? None, if they will but 
come. But I find some people stick more to 
traditions of men even in these days than to the 
law of Christ Jesus. We must all do our part— 
work: out our salvation with fear and trembling, 
and remember that he will render to every man 
according to his deeds. I have sometimes tried 
to arrange sermons, but it did not do, for 
when I began to repeat it, other texts than those 
I had planned tointroduce came so forcibly before 
me, and more suited, no doubt, to my congrega- 
tion; so I found it best to make my Bib le my 
constant companion, and keep near to my guide. 
Sometimes in preaching I come toa stop and 
wait on his teaching, and he brings into my re- 
membrance of his word to my astonishment. 

is the Holy Spirit that opens Scripture ic 
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giveth life. On looking over the poor people 
around me, my tears often flow to think of the 
condescending goodness of the Lord, who has 
opened a way for escape from eternal death, 
through the offering of the body of Christ on 
the cross—once for all, and so plain that a way- 
faring man, though a fool, need not err therein. 

O that I had the power to set forth to all the 
profligates upon earth an idea of the bitter fruits 
they will have to reap, if they continue in sin, 
and the troubles they are planting for them- 
selves, even if the Lord should in mercy call 
them, as he has done me; blessed be his holy 
name. They little know how much they may have 
to bear from evil thoughts that will arise again 
and again, as I find it to be the case even some- 
times when bending the knee in family or public 
I am harassed and perplexed by these 
presenting themselves in their worst form; but 
the ‘name of the Lord is a strong tower,’ into 
which I flee, and through grace find a shelter. 
He is a present help in time of need, he covers 
according as | 
hope in him.’ 

In reference to different places I visit, I am 
sometimes permitted to see some turned to the 
Lord. | feel constrained to sow the seed, or woe 
isme. At Bawdsey Ferry, Suffolk, a poor dying 
woman assured me that all her trust was in her 
Saviour; and a poor man in the Preventive ser- 
vice gave up reading novels and atheistical books 
in his long hours of watching, and took to his 
Bible. I visited the dying bed of this dear 
brother. He fixed his eyes on me as I was 
quitting his room, and said, ‘ Don’t neglect this 
place, sir;’ and there we still keep up meetings, 
and hope to entice some who like better to 
wander idly on the shore than to meet for wor- 
ship. And we shall yet reap, if we faint not; 
we must fulfil our duties, leave the increase to 
Him who will in his own good time bring it 
forth to his glory. My mind felt drawn some 
time since to visit the poor people at Nacton 
Union, finding that chaplains only visit these 
houses once a week. Forlorn and dreary, in- 
deed, must be the feeling of the poor therein, 
who know not the one great Refuge. I was 
much harassed in my attempts to comfort these 
poor people. The chaplain desired the police to 
prevent my preaching, even outside the house ; 
he lodged a complaint against me to the Board 
of Guardians. The chairman, a _ gentleman, 
honored and beloved by all his own people for his 
kindness and bounty, asked, ‘Does Mr. Steel 
make a charge for preaching?’ He was told 
‘No.’ He then said, ‘ Well, then, let him go 
on.’ QOne at the board said, with great earnest- 
ness, ‘I wish we had many more such.’ 

1 met the chaplain a short time after this. He 
said, ‘ You have no right to assemble the people 
| —you shall be put down if I spend every shil- 
ling to do it.’ I replied,‘ Do you re -member 
what the apostle says? “ For the weapons of our 





warfare are not carnal, but spiritual, to the pull- 
ing down of strong holds,”’ but he did not seem 
to receive this, and I added kindly, ‘ Don’t spend 
your money about me, it is not worth your while.’ 
He left me, poor man, very much displeased ; 
but took my advice and kept his money in his 
purse. The Lord has overruled all for my good, 
and [ am encouraged to go on. 

[To be concluded.) 

——~+—— 


CIRCULAR OF THE BIBLE ASSOCIATION OF 
FRIENDS IN AMERICA. 


In again calling the attention of Auxiliaries 
to the Annual Queries to be answered previous 
to the general meeting of the Association in the 
Fourth month, the Corresponding Committee 
would press upon Friends who have been en- 
gaged in the distribution of the Holy Scriptures, 
the importance of furnishing full and accurate 
answers to all the Queries, and of forwarding 
their reports seasonably to the Depository. 

It may be recollected, that in making dona- 
tions to Auxiliaries, the board are guided in de- 
ciding what number of Bibles and Testaments 
shall be sent to each, by the information given 
in its report. Hence those Auxiliaries that 
do not report in time, are liable to be left out in 
the distribution. 

Specific directions should be given in every 
case, how boxes should be marked and forwarded ; 
and their receipt should always be promptly ae- 
knowledged. 

Address John Richardson, 
Fourth street, Philadelphia. 

THomas KIMBER, 
CHARLES YARNALL, 
SAMUEL BETTLE, JR., 


Committee of Correspondence. 
Second mo., 1859. 


No. 116 North 


Philad., 
QUERIES. 

1. What number of families or individuals 
have been gratuitously furnished with the Holy 
Scriptures by the Auxiliary during the past 
year 

2. What number of Bibles and Testaments 
have been sold by the Auxiliary within the past 
year ? 


» 
2 


How many members, male and female, are 
there belonging to the Auxiliary ? 

4. What number of families of Friends reside 
within its limits ? 

5. Are there any families of Friends within 
your limits not supplied with a copy of the Holy 
Scriptures in good clear type, and on fair paper ? 
[f so, how many ? 

6. How many members of our Society, capa- 
ble of reading the Bible, do not own such a copy 
of the Holy Scriptures ? 

7. How many Bibles and Testaments may 
probably be disposed of by sale within your 
limits ? 

8. Is the income of the Auxiliary sufficient to 
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supply those within its limits, who are not duly 
with the Holy Scriptures ? 


9. What number of Bibles and Testaments 
would it be necessary for the Bible Association 
to furnish gratuitously, to enable the Auxiliary 
to supply each family ? 

10. What number would be required in order 
to furnish each member of our religious Society, 
capable of reading, who is destitute of a copy, 
and unable to purchase it ? 


11. How many Bibles and Testaments are 
now on hand? 


~~ — 
A PROMISING AFRICAN. 


We find an interesting account in the “ Jour- 
nal of Missions,” of an African, born in Abys- 
sinia. When an infant, he was stolen as a 
slave by the Arabian Moslems and sold to the 
Grand Vizier of the Persian government. He 
is now about twenty-six years of age, quite good- 
looking, black as ebony, but with the peculiar 
regular features of the Abyssinian race, and with 
the African features so familiar in 

He came to Tripoli recently, from 
Bagdad, on his way to some country where he 
could enjoy freedom of conscience and study the 
gospel, without fear of molestation, so as to pre- 
pare himself to do good. Every effort had been 
used to convert him to the Papal faith, desiring 
to send him to Rome or Paris. Mr. Jessup ex- 
presses much confidence in his piety. From 
Tripoli he went to Beirut, desiring to go to the 
Seminary at Abeih, or to the Protestant College 
at Malta. He said that “ he had but one desire, 
and that was to preach the gospel of Christ.” 
After consultation with the brethren at Beirut, 
it was deemed best to yield to his expressed pre- 
ference to go to Malta. He is quick in appre- 
hension, dignified in manner, and effective in 
argument. Speaking the Persian, Arabic, and 
Turkish languages, and conversing quite well in 
French, he gives promise of being a useful man 
in the future.—Col. Herald. 


some of 
America. 


++ 


Lines suggested on visiting a Friends’ Meeting House, 
and hearing the tolling of a bell in the vicinity. 


There stands a humble Meeting House beneath a 
shady tree, 

The rich and poor may there unite, for God is wor- 
shipped free ; 

No towering steeple marks the place, no bell pro- 
claims the hour,— 

These are the works of man’s proud hand, not of 
Jehovah’s power. 


No velvet-cushion’d pulpit meets the humble Chris- 
tian’s gaze, 

Nor gilded book wherein to read or shadow forth 
God’s praise ; 

No mitred head or silken robe bedeck this hallowed 
spot, 

Nor i. deep skilled in ancient lore—the humble 
seek them not. 
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The good man waits the power of God to breathe the 
fervent prayer, 

For He hath said Though few ye are’ I also will be 
there ; 

He kneels, but not on cushion’d stool; no pomp or 
pride is known ; 

He bows in humbleness of heart and prays to God 
alone. 


Vain oblations wish I not, the pure in heart are 
mine, 

Rich jewels gather’d from below in heavenly courts 
to shine ; 

No smoking altars raise to me, in them I have no 
part, 

The only incense which I crave is incense from the 
heart. 


They oft have sat in silence there beneath the o’er- 
shadowing rod, 

But something whispered to each heart, be still, and 
know that I am God; 

Iam your Shepherd, Israel’s King, fear not, but follow 
me, 

I’ll lead you safe through Jordan’s stream—green 
shall your pastures be. 


This quiet, humble Meeting House can never be for- 
got ; 

No steeple, bell or silken robe, yet ’twas a pleasant 
spot, 

Where all may go and freely share the blessed word 
of truth : 

He spreads a banquet rich with love for aged and for 
youth. 

Exiza CUNNINGHAM. 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 
PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 26, 1859. 


ProTesTANISM IN ITaLy.—Under this strik- 
ing title, an article was inserted in the second 
number of our current volume, from an English 
paper, furnishing highly interesting information 
of the distribution of the Holy Scriptures in 
some parts of Italy, and of the people assembling 
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to fear that it will be made the battle field of 
contending domestic parties and of some of the 
adjacent nations, the sympathy of true Chris- 
tians everywhere should be excited in favor of 
these poor Italians. Our author represents them 
as sincerely disclaiming all political objects, having 
no faith in political change, and no sympathy what- 
ever with violence or wrong of any kind, but de- 
siring to trust simply in God, and to believe that 
in his own time and in his own way He will 
bring about such changes as shall be most con- 
ducive to the welfare of the true Church. 
kiiadh 

Extract FROM MarGaret Woops’ Jovr- 
NAL.—At the suggestion of a valued friend in a 
distant State, whose concern for the true welfare 
of our religious Society is shown, like his faith, 
by works, we copy from the Journal of the late 
Margaret Woods, of Stoke Newington, near Lon- 
don, some judicious and instructive remarks on 
the “ Various motives for leaving the Society of 
Friends.” 


may not be lightly passed over, but that our 


It is earnestly hoped that the article 


younger readers, especially, may seriously ponder 
the words of one who evidently had large expe- 
rience in religious life herself, and many oppor- 
tunities of an acquaintance with the condition of 
other professors. 

H. Longstreth, No. 1310 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia, will forward a copy of the Journal, 
post paid, on the receipt of one dollar. 

seal 
Bovuvier’s FAMILIAR ASTRONOMY.—At page 


153 of our 10th volume we recommended this 


in many places for prayer and for the reading of | work to our readers as one peculiarly adapted to 


the Seriptures. In Sardinia this was done open- 
ly, but in other parts with more or less secrecy ; 
“ sometimes in the woods; sometimes in solitary 
caves; sometimes in private houses; always in 
fear and trembling; everywhere worried by the 
police ; often in prison.” 

A friend having placed in our hands a pamphlet 
published in London, entitled “ Protestantism 
in Italy; its Progress and Peculiarities,” 
have marked portions of it for insertion in the 
Review, and give one of them this week. The 
author, Henry Dunn, formerly Secretary of the 
British and Foreign School Society, made a tour 
during the year 1857-8, through Italy, and his 
statements are the result of his own observations. 

At the present moment, when great political 
agitation exists in Italy, and there is much reason 


Leginners in the study of astronomy, and to such 
as desire an accurate acquaintance with the fun- 
damental principles of this science, and yet have 
not time to study the subject extensively. 
The advanced student, and even the astronomer 
will find it a reliable handbook of facts. 

The diagrams for illustration, and the repre- 
sentations of nebula, clusters of stars, comets, 


we|&c., as they appear under high magnifying 


powers, are of great interest to the young stu- 
dent. This volume has the sanction of Her- 
schell, Bond, Maury, Olmsted, Dick, and other 
distinguished astronomers. A new edition has 
been issued by Childs & Peterson, 602 Arch st., 
Philada., at half the price of the first edition ; 
and on the receipt of one dollar they will send 


the book, post paid, to any address. 








Marriep, at Springfield Meeting, Clinton county, 


Ohio, on the 25th of 11th mo. last, Wittiam Tuory, 
of Greenplain Monthly Meeting, Ohio, to E:izasera 


Harvey, of the former place. 
_ we 


Diep, on the 18th ult., at the residence of his son, 
Henry B. Hill, at Carthage, Rush county, Indiana 
Samvet Hinz, aged nearly 77 years. 

The deceased came to Indiana from North Carolina 
on a visit to his children and friends about fifteen 
months ago. During the winter he was attacked 
with a painful dnd dangerous affection, from which 
he only partially recovered, and he had to abandon 
the intention of returning to his home. Although 
the conflicts, mental and bodily, into which he was 


’ 


brought were great, he earnestly sought and appeared | 


to attain to a good degree of Christian resignation to 
his lot. 

Two weeks before his death he gave some direc- 
tions in regard to his business, remarking that he 
believed his worldly matters were now all satisfac- 
torily arranged. From that time they were not 
alluded to again. P 

The evening before he died he addressed all his 
children and grandchildren—naming the absent ones 
as well as those present, giving to all his blessing. 

, Near Keeseville, N. Y., on the 14th of 11th 
month, 1858, Paci Sovruwick, an esteemed member 





and elder of Peru Monthly Meeting, in the sixty- | 


second year of his age. His sickness was short, only 
about eight hours, yet his family and friends have 


the consoling belief that their loss is his everlasting | 


gain. 

——, At Bellefonte, Centre county, Pennsylvania, 
on the 19th of Ist mo. last, Jonn Irwiy, in the 77th 
year of his age, an esteemed member of Centre 
Monthly Meeting, and much beloved by his neigh- 
bors and friends. He was, through life, a diligent 
attender of meetings, and remarkably punctual to 
the hour. 

On the morning of his death he drove 12 miles, 
alone, to Bellefonte, entered the meeting-house, and 
took his seat in apparently usual health. A few 
minutes afterwards he became insensible, and died 
in about half an hour, without sigh or struggle. His 
friends have the consoling belief that he was not 
unprepared for the unexpected summons. 

——, In Dartmouth, Massachusetts, 15th of Ist 
mo. last, ExizAseru, widow of the late Edward Slade, 
aged 76 years, a member of Dartmouth Monthly 
Meeting of Friends. For many years she devoted 
herself to the interests of society, acting as clerk 


and overseer of the Monthly Meeting, and for the | 


last few years standing in the station of an Elder. 
Thus, by a watchful, circumspect walk, she adorned 
the doctrine of God our Saviour, manifesting great 
composure in view of the approach of death, and in 
preparation for the last solemn event evidenced to 


her friends that death, to her, was disarmed of all 
terror. 





, Near Lima, Stark county, Ohio, on the 27th 
of lst month, 1859, Josepn Sxesreut, Sen., an exem- 
plary member of Lexington Particular and Marlbo- 
rough Monthly Meeting, in the ninety-sixth year of 
his age. : : 

In the Spring of 1807 he emigrated from the county 
of Sussex, in Virginia} to Salem, Columbiana county, 
Ohio, from which place he removed, in 1824, to very 
near the spot where he ended his present life. 

Through the whole course of his long life he was 
4 constant attender of religious meetings, when in 
health, and was a good example of humility and 
other Christian virtues. Some time previous to his 
death he was prevented, by old age and infirmities, 
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| Som meeting with his friends for the purpose of 
| divine worship, and waited patiently, and with great 
| resignation, for the time of his departure; and no 
doubt can be justly entertained that he is now in the 
rich enjoyment of heavenly treasures. 
| Diep, At Spiceland, Henry county, Indiana, in the 
| 21st year of his age, Tuomas Etiwoop, son of James 
| P. and Mary Antrim. Being for some time appre- 
hensive that his illness might terminate his life, he 
}endeavored to prepare for the change, and his 
| friends have the consoling hope that his end was 
peace. 





—, On the 10th inst., Barctay Wurrs, son of 
Bethuel C. and Hannah White, in the 22d year of his 
age, a member of Walnut Ridge Monthly Meeting, 
| Rush county, Indiana. 


| Correction.—In the Obituary, page 345, John Pyle 


should be Jenu Pyte. 





~~ — 


|TO THOSE WHO ARE UNWILLING TO SUPPORT 
| SLAVERY. 

| During the last twelve years a store of free labor 
goods has been kept at the N. W. corner of Fifth and 
Cherry streets in this city, for the convenience of 
those who wish to avoid the use of the fruits of 
|slavery. It will scarcely be denied that the rejection 
of slave labor cotton, sugar and rice, is a good testi- 
mony against slavery—fully as influential against 
|that system asa refusal to pay militia fines or to 
purchase prize goods is against war. Will not those 
who are willing to make a sacrifice, if need be, to 
sustain their convictions on the latter subject, lend 
their influence in like manner against slavery’? This 
is the only Grocery kept by a Friend in the city. 
Much care is taken to keep good Sugars, Syrups, 
Molasses, Coffees, Teas, Cocoa, Chocolate, * Rice, 
Spices, Fruits, &c., and a variety of Dry Goods. The 
proprietor aims to sell as low as he can to sustain 
the business. With double the patronage, prices 
could be somewhat reduced; probably every article 
could be sold as low as similar goods in the market. 
| Many are so sold now. Those who favor the Store 
| with their custom, and procure their Teas, Coffees, 


Spices, Chocolate and Cocoa, &c., there will find the 


articles good, and free from adulteration. 
Dried Peaches of superior quality. 
Gro. W. Taytor. 


On hand, 


~~ +2» — 
FARMERS’ INSTITUTE. 

This Institution is in Tippecanoe county, Indiana, 
eight miles from Lafayette, and three from the Wea 
Station on the Wabash and Western Railroad, and 
about the same distance from Taylor’s Station on the 
New Albany and Salem Railroad. The buildings are 
within three-quarters of a mile of Greenfield Monthly 
Meeting-house, in a beautiful grove. 

The school was established in 1851 by an Associa- 
tion of Friends, members of Greenfield Monthly 
Meeting. The meeting was prevented from entering 
upon the undertaking unitedly, on account of the 
remoteness of its members. This association pro- 
cured a lot of ten acres, and erected on it a school- 
house. They obtained apparatus to the amount of 
seven hundred dollars, also six hundred dollars worth 
of books as a beginning for a library. 

The necessity of providing convenient boarding for 
those who came from a distance soon became appa- 
rent. To satisfy this demand a boarding-house was 
erected upon the same lot of ground, which affords 
comfortable accommodation for twenty students. 

With these advantages the school continued pros- 
perous under the care of the association until the 
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Spring of 1858, when the entire control of the pro-, 
perty and school was given over to the Monthly 
Meeting. Since then it has been conducted in every 
way conformably to the approved order of our Yearly | 
Meeting, for schools. The course of study adopted 
by the committee includes all the studies which are 
embraced in the Academical Department and the 
first two years of the collegiate course at Haverford 
College, also some of the higher branches of the 
Mathematical and English Departments. 

There is school ten months in a year; the first | 
and second terms opening on the first second days of | 
the Ninth and First months respectively, and the | 
third on the second second-day of the Fourth month. 
The first is four months long, the others three | 
months each. The prices for tuition are $3, $5, and | 
$8 per quarter, according to the advancement of the 
pupil. Boarding is two dollars per week. Those 
boarding at the Institution have private rooms in 
which they study, attending school only at recitation | 
hours. 

The Committee have employed Thomas Clark, 
A. B., late of Haverford College, Pennsylvania, as | 
principal teacher. He has associated with him suit- | 
able assistant teachers. 

Jeremiah A. Grennell is employed as Superinten- 
dent of the boarding-house, under whose care the 
Committee feel confident it will be a suitable and | 
pleasant home for those who may avail themselves | 
of its advantages. 

Signed by the direction of the Committee, 

ALLEN Jay, Clerk. 


Second month 2d, 1859. 
ee 


A very desirable Farm of two hundred acres, | 
situated three miles from Mount Gilead, the county 
town of Morrow county, Ohio, three miles from a 
depot»on the Cleveland, Columbus and Cincinnati 
Railroad, and one mile from Gilead Meeting-house, 
where Alum creek Quarterly Meeting is held twice 
in the year, is offered for sale, and the owner will 
give a Friend decided preference. 

For further particulars apply to Jonataan Woop, 
Mount Gilead, Morrow county, Ohio. 


— ~+28r 


PROTESTANTISM IN ITALY,—ITS PROGRESS AND 
PECULIARITIES. 

The Italian Church; Iis Origin and Extent; Rise of 
Christian Communities ; Their Poverty; and their 
Persecutions. 

Under the general title of the Italian Church, 
I propose, in the following chapters, to designate 
all those Christians (not Vaudois) who, during 
the last ten years, have, in various parts of Italy, 
embraced the Protestant faith, and formed them- 
selves into communities for mutual instruction 
and worship. 

The movement out of which these communi- 
ties have sprung is generally supposed to have 
commenced about 1848. 

Amid the commotions of that eventful year, 
the Sacred Scriptures first found their way into 
the hands of the Italian people. They were re- 
ceived with eagerness, and read with interest and 
delight. To what extent they were circulated it 
is not easy to say, for little or no official ageney 
was employed.* As a forbidden book they pass- 


Since then depositories for Bibles and Testaments 
have been established in the chief towns of Sardinia, 
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ed from hand to hand, and from house to house, 
rapidly and secretly. In Sardinia, in Tuscany, 
in Lombardy, in the Papal States, and in Naples, 
in spite alike of the custom houses and the priests, 
they made their way and were everywhere wel- 
comed. Individuals who are supposed to know 
more about the facts of the case than others, es- 
timate, although on what data it is not easy to 
say, that at the present time upwards of twenty 
thousand Italians are, more or less, reading the 
Scriptures with interest. 

[tis not of course pretended that any very 
large proportion of these persons are spiritual in- 
quirers. To many, perhaps to most, the charm 


of the book consists in its being forbidden, and 


in its being regarded as antagonistic to the priest- 
hood, and favorable to freedom of thought and 
action. 

But it is not so with all. In Genoa, in Turin, 
in Allessandria, and in Florence, communities ex- 
ist of true believers who disclaim—and with un- 
questionable sincerity—all political objects ; who 
have, in fact, little or no faith in political change, 
and no sympathy whatever with violence or 
wrong of any kind; men who trust simply in 
God, believing that in his own time, and in his 
own way, He will bring about such changes as 
shall be most conducive to the welfare of the 
true church, and to the gathering in of his elect 
in all parts of the world. 

Nor are such persons confined to the larger 
towns and cities. In villages, and in hamlets, in 
all parts of Sardinia, throughout Tuscany, in 


| Lombardy, in the Papal States, and in Naples, 


people are to be found preparing for higher and 
nobler duties than any that come within the range 
of the democrat or mere worldly politician. 

In many cases these have sprung up, none can 
say how. Sometimes by the simple reading of 
the Scriptures ; sometimes by the conversation of 
other Christians ; sometimes through the agency 
of pious women, whose labors among this people 
have been singularly blessed of God ; in all cases 
by means to the eye of man so utterly inadequate 
to the result, that it would be impiety to doubt 
the presence and agency of the Holy Spirit of 
God. 

These Christians meet for mutual prayer and 
for the reading of the Scriptures, when and how 
they can—in Sardinia openly; in other parts 
with more or less of secrecy. Sometimes in the 
woods, sometimes in solitary caves, sometimes in 
private houses; always in fear and trembling ; 
everywhere worried by the police ; often in pri- 
son ;* and still more trequently exposed to the 


and colporteurs engaged. By this means a very large 
number of copies of the Scriptures are annually sold. 
Last year about 4,000 were disposed of in Genoa, and 
upwards of 2,000 at Nice, where the depository is 
kept by Francesco and Rosa Madiai, who were bas- 
isbed from Florence in 1851. 


* During the few months that we remained in Tus- 
cany, three such cases of imprisonment occurred, each 
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innumerable losses and annoyances which, in the | since it by no means necessarily implies a preach- 
forms of ever-varying slander, domestic aliena-|er. We find, then, the term elder used to des- 
tions, loss of employment, and social dislike, con-| ignate one who, being regarded as a man of ap- 
stitute what are commonly called petty persecu-| proved piety and consistent character, with a 
tions, but which are in reality far harder to bear | ittle more intelligence than his brethren, has been 
than fines or imprisonments, or those heavier | appointed by his fellows, under the guidance, as 
trials which occasionally fall upon those who dare | they hope and believe, of the Holy Spirit—for 
much for Christ. For great trials call forth the| it is one of their fundamental principles that the 
highest principles which sustain and sanctify the | duty of a Church is not to choose, but to discern 
soul; while smaller ones, like all those minor| those whom God himself has chosen for office,— 
miseries which spring from the perversities and | to exercise moral authority over, and more or less 
mistakes of those by whom we are surrounded, | to instruct, the little body over whom he has 
too frequently irritate rather than subdue, and| been requested to rule. To him they look as the 
awaken infirmities, the indulgence of which only | one best fitted to preside at their meetings for 
occasions weakness and distress. 








worship, and to maintain order and discipline. 
Further, these brethren are nearly all poor,— | He “ breaks bread” vo them. He expounds the 
peasants, day laborers, mechanies, ‘small shop-| S¢riptures, so far as God gives him the ability. 
keepers, or servants. With very few exceptions | He unites with them in prayer, and, as a good 
indeed, the middle and upper classes, however | shepherd, watches in love over the moral charac 
alienated from the Church of Rome,—and they| tet, 2nd endeavors to develop the spiritual gifts 
are largely so—have not yet been so far awaken- | of those that are entrusted to his charge. 
ed to the love of the truth, as to be prepared for | : Of course he is the unpaid servant of the 
the sacrifices which their poorer fellow-country- | Church, maintaining himself, like the rest, by 
men have been called upon to make. Artistic| bis own industry, and desiring to be an example 
tastes, the commercial spirit, learning and wealth, | to the flock, as far as may be, in the discharge of 
not only occasion men to shrink from taking any | those social and secular duties which belong to 
step which involves, even for a time, the loss of the Christian professor. 
money or of status; they more or less isolate| _ Such pastors constitute at present the ruling 
their possessors, and so render it exceedingly dif.| ¢!dership, so far as there is one, of churches 
ficult to bring home to them influences which | Which exist in those parts of Italy where secre- 
spread without hindrance among the poorer and|‘Y !'S essential to safety. ae 
less cultivated classes. ‘This is one of the many| _ No creed or formal confession has yet been 
spiritual disadvantages which pertain alike to the | drawn up by the [talians, but the principle on 
possession, and to the ambition of possessing the which they act in the admission of members may 
riches, honors, or worldly zor vd of this present be expressed, as nearly as 15 possible, In the words 


life. |of the Profession of Faith published in 1848 
In providing for the order and government of | by the Evangelical Church of Geneva pee: 
these communities, the Italian converts have| “ Whoever, acknowledging himself a sinner, 


wisely waited for indications of fitness among | condemned by his own works, professes with the 
their own brethren for the offices of pastor or Church the same hope in Jesus Christ, God mani- 
evangelist, rather than sought elsewhere, among | fested in the flesh, sole refuge of the sinner, and 
the Vaudois or others, for their teachers. Nor} Who does not deny his profession by his life, has 
have they waited in vain God has already led| 2 full right to be a member of this Church. The 
them to see and to appreciate qualities in some | Judgment of the heart is left to God, who alone 
of their number which evidently point them out | Knows who are his. : 
as adapted: to the discharge of the duties which} _ “ The Church, remembering that the Holy 
are involved in such offices, and so far they have Ghost places among the works of the flesh, strife 
both acknowledged and welcomed them. In| 24 variance (Galatians v. 19), recommends to 
Sardinia, fourteen or fifteen brethren are em-| ll its members to bear with each other in chari- 
ployed as evangelists, and in other parts, elders | ty, on all points of doctrine or of practice upon 
or pastors are to be found, although without for- which they have not yet one mind.’ 
mal designation. Poor as these people are, their liberality has 
But here it becomes necessary to state what is| hitherto abounded to those among their body 
meant by this sort of eldership, or pastorate, who. from whatever cause, have been specially 
Ae subjected to affliction or distress. By the hands 
involving a good deal of personal suffering, and call- of deacons appointed by themselves, they cheer- 
ing both for sympathy and assistance. When we fully and habitually contribute to the support of 
passed through Allessandria (Piedmont), in April, | their sick, and to the assistance of those who, on 
1858, Mazzareila, Lagomarsino, and Mivetti were all | account of their Protestantism, are excluded from 
prison there, in execution of a sentence passed upon | aj] hospitals and charities, and frequently deprived 
1em for having, as it was alleged, in a public dis- i ts — .: . : 
course, eontroverted the doctrines of the Roman Catho of Cny =a of obtaining ° livelihood, 
lie Church. So partial is religions liberty even in In Genoa 200f. a year are paid to a physician 
Sardinia. for visiting the sick of the Church, and from 40f. 
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to 50f. more to a chemist for the same purpose. method, and the details of the solutions, and 
Other places, out of their deep poverty, contri- finally desired him to bring his memoir on the 
bute in proportion. When to this are added the following day. Joyfully, yet tremulously, the 
sums paid for the hire of rooms, lighting, and| young mathematician presented his memoir to 
other incidental expenses, it will be seen that | by illustrious master. Having carefully read 
very serious pecuniary sacrifices are made by jit, Laplace said, “ This is an “excellent bit of 


those who have been led to embrace the truth as | aes ; you have ‘taken the right path. But the 


| notions you present at the close are somewhat 
Of other places much more might be said, if| too remote. 


it were either wise or safe to spe ~ak. 


it is in Jesus. 


Don’t go beyond the actual results 
| you have reached. The present state of analysis 
So far, then, the purposes for which Christian | does not permit of your going further. ”’ After 
( Jhurche: s were originally instituted are fulfilled la struggle, which every author will understand, 
in Italy ; for provision is made both for the per- |! Biot yielded, 
manence and growth of the Christian communi- | Now, ” 
ty, for the exercise of sympathy, for moral sup-| 
port, and mutual help. 


and struck out the conclusion. 
said Laplace, “all is very good, Pre- 
sent your memoir to mcrrow to the Acadewy, 
land dine with me afterwards.” To-morrow 
(To be continued.) came, and at the Academy the young man found 
ae. the great Monge, who had been informed by 

a 7 Laplace of the discovery, and spoke about it; 
SAREREE ASS Une. Lagrange and Lacroix were also there; and no 
less a person than General Buonaparte, recently 
arrived from Syria; but the General was a less 
terrible personage to the young mathematician 


M. Biot, when a young and totally unknown 
professor of mathematics, ventured to write to 
Laplace, who was then printing the Mécanique 
Céleste (made accessible to English readers by than was Lagrange ; and when Buonaparte, glane- 
Mrs. Somerville in her Mechanism of the Hea-| ing at the diagram, exclaimed, “ I know that by 
vens) ; the object of his letter was to gain sight the figures,” Biot silently thought to himself, 
of the proof-sheets as soon as they were printed, | “you must be very clever to recognize those figures, 
in order that he might go over the calculations|inasmuch as nobody except Laplace has ever 
for his own benefit, and rectify any errors of the} seen them before ;”’ and his respect for the Gene- 
press that might easily pass unnoticed by the au- | ral’s opinion on such questions must have oscilla- 
thor. Laplace consented with great kindness ;|ted about zero. And now comes the beauty of 
and from time to time young Biot brought his|theanecdote. The memoir was read, an immense 
corrections, and with them a list of doubts and] success obtained,—Biot was a “ made man.” 
Jifficulties, which in general were explained by| He accompanied Laplace home, receiving his 
the great astronomer, but sometimes not a little | congratulations on the way. Arrived there, Lap- 
perplexed him. The piquant part oftheanecdote | lace said, ‘Come into my study for a minute, 
is, that these obscure passages were generally those | I have something to show you. ’’ Biot followed, 
in which Laplace passed over the details with| sat down, and prepared to listen. Laplace un- 
the convenient formula, “It is easy to see... . | lockedalittle drawer, took out a bundle of papers, 
But so far from being easy to see, it often requir-| yellow with age, and “ there be showed me all 
ed considerable research to see it. At the time| my problems solved by that very method which 
he wrote the formula, the idea was doubtless} J had discovered. He had made the discovery 
clear enough to his miud; but now, when called | years before, but had been arrested by the very 
upon to explain—when placed in the position of | difficulty which he pointed out to me; and had 
the reader who did not see—Laplace was himself| paused, where he had advised me to pause—hop- 
ut fault. ‘Then he patiently sought to recover | ing at some future time to surmount the obstacle. 
it by various ways, both for my benefit and his| He had never mentioned this tw any one—not 
own ; and this was the most instructive of com-| even to me when IL brought my memoir to him.” 
mentaries. Once I saw him pass nearly an hour| A more noble anecdote is not to be found in the 
in the endeavor to recall the chain of reasoning | annals of science. Instead of the irritable jeal- 
which he had concealed under the mysterious | ousy so usual among men, instead of the clamor- 
phrase i est aisé de voir” [it is easy to see]. | ous assertion of priority, and the ignoble insinua- 
What a benefit to authors if they could always | tions of plagiarism, we here see a man not only 
have their proof sheets thus read! How many | capable of abnegation in favor of a younger rival, 
of us would find ourselves totally unable to ex-| but capable of a delicacy as rare as the abnegation, 
plain the grounds upon which propositions rest. | never alluding to his own discovery until his rival 
But readers who think out what they read are| had obtained complete success, and obtained it 
rare, and thus we escape detection. partly by the judicious advice to remove what was 

On another occasion, M. Biot having made an | hazardous in the memoir. ‘ Had he shown me 
important discovery in one of the abstrusest| his paper before the meeting, I could not have 
branches of mathematics, which had baffled every | presented mine, knowing his priority ; and even 
one, mentioned it to Laplace, who listened with | had he required me to keep it secret, with what 
great attention, questioning him respecting his | embarrassment should I have been seized, know- 
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ing myself to be an echo only.” 
his delicacy to the point of insisting on the secret 
being kept, even after this success ; and he for- 
bade Biot from even making an allusion to it. 
Not until 1850 was the secret revealed, and then, 
said his grateful friend and pupil, “ en rendant 
cet hommagea se mémoire, je lui désobéis.”’ [In 
rendering this homage to his memory lL disobey 


him ).— Blackwood. 


— oa 
EXPEDITION TO AFRICA. 


During the month of August of the past 
year, a a of colored men met at 
Chatham, (C. W.), and commissioned a party, 
consi-ting t Dr. Martin R. ee Robert 
Douglass and Robert Campbell, to proceed to 
Central Africa and explore the te a called 
Yoruba, lying on the west of the Niger ‘and im- 
mediately north of the eastern te rmination of | 
Upper Guinea. The object of the expedition is 
to seek out for a colony a location poss ssing the 
advantages of a healthy climate, productive soil, 
and facilities for trade, and in which the natives 
are amicably disposed towards strangers, and in- 
clined to appreciate the advantages of contact 
with civilization and Christianity. 

A noticeable feature, in connection with this 
undertaking, is that it carries with it the ap- 
prov: al of the people of color generally. A short | 
time since, few colored men would endure even 
an allusion to Africa; but since the recent 
writings of Livingstone, Barth, Bowen and others 
have thrown so much light upon that continent 
her people, products, climate, Xc., there exists a 
greater disposition among them to reason on 
these subjects. The success which has attended 
some of their brethren in Liberia, has doubt- 
less als» done much to open their eyes to their 
true interests. 

It is wise that the free people of color should 
be eager to profit by advantages in Africa, which, | 
although their patrimony, they must know other | 


ente rprising r men would not permit to lie long 


unappropriated. The products of that continent 
—cotton, palm oil, indigo and other dyes, gams, 
&e.—are in great and increasing demand over 
the world, and it is evident that, as soon as the 
natives can be induced to turn their attention to 
the more certain profits of lawful trade in these 
staples, they would relinquish the slave trade, 
which necessarily carries with it much risk and 
uncertainty, besides bloodshed and loss of life. 
While it is well to have as many points of | 
civilization established in Africa as is possible— 
and there are enough colored people in this coun- 
try who would better their condition by coloniz- 
ing Yo.uba and other sections of that ‘continent 
—yet Liberia undoubtedly offers more advantages 
for emigration than any other region. It has 
been proved as exc eedingly well adapted for the 
production of palm oil, camwood, sugar, coffee, 
rice, arrowroot, wheat, corn and all other tropical 
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Laplace ontaled productions, hie it furnishes already in con- 


siderable and greatly increasing quantities. The 
cotton tree grows indigenously ‘and isa perennial, 
and may be cultivated with improvement of its 
quality, and in any quantity that labor and capi- 
tal may be supplied for the purpose. 

Liberia has a sea coast of six hundred miles, 
and has a margin of twenty to fifty miles towards 
the interior in depth. its population i is about 
ten thousand Americo-Liberians, and about two 
hundred and twenty thousand native Africans. 
The government is established on the basis of 
popular elections, a republican administration, 
and judicial tribunals, recognizing the right of 
trial by jury. Its independence has been ac- 
knowledged by Great Britain, France, Prussia, 
Belgium, Brazil, Portugal, and the Hanseatie 
States of Hamburg, Lubec and Bremen; and it 
has treaties of amity and commerce with several 
of these powers. In schools, academies and 
churches, it is well supplied; and its favorable 
location admits of unlimited expansion to meet 
the wants of a mighty Americo-African emigra- 





tion.— ( ‘ol. Ti rald. 


tegen 
FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS. 

From “ Things not Generally Known,” by D. A. Wells. 

There are many phrases and quotations which 
are as “familiar in our mouths as household 
words,” whose origin is either unknown or mis- 
conceived, and without encroaching upon the 
| sphere of the works devoted to this purpose, we 


,| may mention a few of them: 


“There is death in the pot,” is from the Bible, 
2 Kings iv. 40. ‘ Lovely and pleasant in their 
llives, and in death they were not divided,” is 
spoken of Saul and Jonathan, 2 Samuel i. 23. 
« A man after his own heart,” i Samuel xiii. 14. 
“The apple of his eye,” Deut. xix. 21. “A 
still small voice,” 1 Kings xix. 12. “ Escaped 
with the skin of my teeth,” Job xix. 20. “ That 
| mine adversary had written a book,” Job xxi. 35. 
ss Spre ading himself like a green bay-tree,” Psalm 
xxxvii. 35. “ Hanged our harps upon the wil- 
lows,” Psalm exxxvii. 2. ‘“ Riches certainly 
make (not take, as it is ofte n quoted) themselves 
wings,” Proverbs xxiii. 5. * Heap coals of fire 
upon his he ad,” [bid. xxv. 22. “ No new thing 
| under the sun,” Ecclesiastes i. 9. “ Of making 
many books the ‘re is no end,” Ibid. xii 12. 

“« Peace, peace, when there is no peace,” Jere- 
‘aw viii. 11. ‘“ My name is Legion,” Mark 


: “To kick against the pricks,” Acts ix. 5. 














“Tt is an ill wind turns none to good,” usually 
quoted, “It’s an ill wind that blows no one any 
good,” Thomas T asser, Li 980. ‘ Christmas comes 
but once a year,” [bid. “ Look, ere thou leap,” 
Ibid.; and “look before you, ere you leap,” 
Hudibras, commonly quoted, “ Look, before you 
leap.” “ Out of mind as soon as out of sight, 
usually quoted, “Out of sight, out of mind.” 
Lord Brooke. “ What though the field be lost, 
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all is not lost,” Milton. ‘“ Awake, arise, or be 
for ever fallen,” Ibid. “ Necessity, the tyrant’s 
plea,” Ibid. “That old man, eloquent,” Lbid. 
“Peace hath her victories,” Ibid. “ Though 
this may be play to you, ’tis death to us,” Roger 
L’Estrange, 1704. “ All ery and no wool,” (not 
little wool), Hudibras. ‘* Count their chickens ere 
(not before) they’re hatched,” Ibid. ‘ Through 
thick and thin,” Dryden. “ When Greeks ) join-| . 


ed Greeks, then was the tug of war,” usuall ly |} 


quoted, “ When Greek meets Greek, then | 


comes the tug of war,’ Nathaniel Lee, 1692 t 


“Of two evils, 1 have chose the least,” Prior. 
“(Classic ground,” Addison. “A good hater,” 
Johnsoniana. “A fellow feeling makes one (not 
us) wondrous kind,” Garrick. “ Ask me no ques- 
tions, and I’}l tell you no fibs,” Goldsmith. “ Not 
much the worse for wear,” (not none the worse), 
Cowper. “‘ Hath given hostages to fortune,” Bacon. 
“ His (God’s) image cut ine bony,” Thomas Fuller. 
“ Wise and masterly inactivity,” Mackintosh, in 
1791, though generally attributed to Randolph. 
“ First in war, first in peace, and first in the 
hearts of his fellow-citizens” (not countrymen), 
resolutions presented to the House of Representa- 
tives, Dec., 1799. Prepared by Gen. Henry 
Lee. “Millions for defence, but not one cent 
for tribute,” Charles C. Pinckney As good 


as a play,” King Charles, when in Parliament, 
attending the discussion of Lord Ross’ Divorce 
Bill. “In the wrong box,” Fox’s Martyrs. 


“To lamm” in the senseof to heal, “ King and no 
King,” by Beaumont and Fletcher. The hack- 
neyed newspaper Latin quotation, ‘“ 'Tempora 
mutantur, nos et mutamur in illis,” is not found 
in any classic or Latin author. The nearest ap- 
proach to it was, “ ¢ Ymnia mutantur,” ete., and 
this is found in Borbonius, a German writer of 
the middle ages. 

“ Smelling of the lamp” is found in Plutarch, 
and is there attributed to Pytheas. “A little 
bird told me,” comes from Ecclesiastes x. 20, 
“for a bird of the air shall carry the voice, and 
that which hath wings shall tell ‘the matter.’ 

“He that fights and runs away, 
May live to fight another day.” 

These lines, usually ascribed to Hudibras, are 
really much older. They are to be found in a 
book published in 1656. The same idea is, how- 
ever, expressed in a couplet published in 1542, 
while one of the few fragments of Menander, 
the Greek writer, that have been preserved, em- 
bodies the same idea in a single line. The 
couplet in Hudibras is— 

“For those that fly may fight again, 
Which he can never do that’s slain.” 

“ Hell is paved with good intentions,” though 
found in Johnson and Herbert, was obviously in 
their day a proverbial expression. Walter Scott 
ascribes it to “some stern old divine.” 

“ There's agood time coming,” is an expression 
used by Sir Walter Scott, and has doubtless, for 
a long time, been a familiar saying in Scotland. 


REVIEW. 


A MIGRATORY ROSE. 

Strange as the heading of this paper may ap- 
pear to the reader, the flower is nevertheless an 
entity—a-thing that exists, and may be handled ; 
a plant almost as regular as the swallow in its 
flittings to and fro; one that travels many miles 


| annually ; and, what is more, a fashionable one 


—resorting to the sea-side during the hottest 
season, to indulge i in a swim among ‘the cool bil- 
lows of the Medite rranean. The name of this 
remarkable vegetable phenomenon is A nestatica 
hierochuntica, among the botanists; the Rose of 
Jericho with the unlearned. 

Very many superstitions are connected with 
this extraordinary plant in the minds of Bedouins 
and other Arab tribes. The ancients attributed 
miraculous virtues to the Rose of Jericho. Dis- 
pensing with the notions of both, however, there 
remains to us quite a sufficient charm about this 
apparently insignificant shrub, which seldom at- 
tains six inches in height, to apologise for intro- 
ducing the subject to our readers. 

To behold this little rose, it is not necessary 
to tell you “ to go to Jericho ;” no such uncom- 
plimentary journey is required. In the arid 
wastes of E gypt, by the borders of the Gaza 
desert, in Arabia’s wilderness of sands, on the 
roofs of houses and among rubbish in Syria, 
abundant specimens are to be met with. But, 
like many other things of insignificant exterior, 
few pause to look upon or handle this wayside 
shrub, which nevertheless carries with it a lesson 
and a moral. 

By the laws of germination, there are, we are 
told, these three things nee essary for a plant— 
humidity, heat and oxygenised air. The first of 
them is ‘indispensab le, inasmuch as without it the 
grain or seed would not swell, and without swell- 
ing, could not burst its shell or skin; and heat 
in union with water, brings v various gases to 
young plants—especially oxygen—which are 
necessary for their existence. 

With these facts before us, and a knowledge 
that raix seldom falls in most places where the 
Rose of Jericho thrives, how are we to account 
for the extraordinary circumstance of this plant 
being periodically abundant and flowering at pre- 
cisely the same season year after year, when, by 
the acknowledged laws of germination, there has 
been that succor wanting which i is indispensable 
to propagate vegetation ? Now: appears the most 
remarkable and most direct interposition of na- 
ture for her offspring—an interposition little short 
of miraculous, and, indeed, apparently so fabulous 
as to be unworthy of record. But the fact has 
been established beyond doubt that, for its own 
purposes, this little plant performs annual jour- 
neys over a large extent of country, and into the 
ocean, whence, at a stated pel riod, it, or rather its 
offspring, returns to the original haunts, takes 
roots, thrives, and blossoms. 

In the height of spring, when nature casts her 
brilliant vesture, set with flowers and flowerets 
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of a hundred varied hues, over the fertile valleys 
and hills of Syria and part of Palestine ; when 
every breeze is laden with rich incense from 
orange groves or honeysuckle dells, then un- 
heeded, ‘amidst the rich "profusion of vegetation, 
or isolated amid the desert sands, blossoms the 
tiny Rose of Jericho. On house-tops, where the 
sun's fierce rays rend crevices—on dust-heaps, 
where half-starved wretched curs prowl and dig 
for food or a resting-place—where multitudes 
throng the streets, and where neither foot of man 
nor beast has ever left imprint on the broiling 
sand, there sprouts the wonderful Anastatica 
hierochuntica. When summer has fairly set in, 
and flowering shrubs have ceased to blossom— 
about the same season of the year that Mr. Bull 
and his family are meditating a month’s trip to 
the sea-side for fresh breezes and sea-bathing, 
when the whole house is turned topsy-turvy in 
the ple asurable excitement of packing for the 
month’s holiday—the Rose of Jericho begins to 
shew symptoms of a migratory disposition also. 
How astonished Mr. Brown would be if his gar- 
dener rushed in with the startling intelligence 
that some favorite rose-bush or other plant in the 
garden had evinced sudden signs of restlessness, 
and, after a few preliminary efforts, had quietly 
taken itself off for the season ! 

Hadji Ismail, the Bedouin camel-driver, who 
witnesses this phenomenon annually, encounter- 
ing scores of migratory Anastatica hie rochuntica, 
simply pauses to stroke his prolific beard and 
fresh charge his pipe, while he pours into the 
eager ears of some untravelled novice legends 
about this wonderful rose. 

The first symptom the Rose of Jericho gives 
of an approaching tour is the shedding of all her 
leaves; the branches then collapse, apparently 
wither, and roll themselves firmly into the shape 
ofa ball. Like the fairies that travelled in nut- 
shells, this plant ensconces itself in its own frame- 
work of a convenient shape, size and weight for 
undertaking the necessary journey. Not long 
has the flower assumed this shape when strong 


land-breezes sweep over the land, blowing hot ‘ 


and fiercely towards the ocean. In their onward 
course, these land-winds uproot and carry with 
them the bulbs or framework of our rose; and, 
once uprooted, these are tossed and blown over 
many and many a dreary mile of desert sand, till 
they are finally whirled up into the air, and 
swept over the coast into the ocean. 

Soon after the little plant comes into contact 
with the water, it unpacks again, unfolds itself, 
expands its branches, and expels its seeds from 
the seed-vessels. Then, I presume, the mother- 
plant finishes her career, or is stranded a wreck 
upon the sea-beach. However this may be, it 
seems evident that the seeds, after having been 
thoroughly saturated with water, are brought 
back by the waves, and cast high and dry upon 
the beach. When the westerly winds set in 
with violence from the sea, they carry these 
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Chambers’ Journal. 
apne 
For Friends’ Review. 
THE FOREST FLOWER. 
(Written for the children.) 


Not a lily on the lea, 
Not a rose in rosiest bower, 

Could have sweeter charms for me 
Than this wee, wild, forest flower. 


Generous Nature gladly strewed, 
At her Sovereign’s kind command, 
Germs throughout the ancient wood, 
From her white angelic hand. 


This she wrapped in mosses warm, 
By the fostering oak-tree’s root, 
Where the Oak, through many a storm, 
Rocked its cradle with her foot. 


Daintily her nursling grew, 
For on daintiest food it fed, 

Crystal drops of honey-dew 
Cellared near its lowly bed. 


Bare and cold her arms she made, 
Bare and cold she made her breast, 
And her leafy mantle laid 
Round the sleeper, in its rest. 


Over all kind Nature spread 
A thick cove srlet of snows, 
Lest the squirrel’s agile tread 
Might disturb its deep repose. 


Softest of all lullabies 

At the eventide she sung; 
Sweetest of all melodies, 

At the dawning o’er it rung. 


Firstling of the year, that Spring 
On her Maker’s altar lays, 
Long before the birdies sing, 
Long before the lambkin plays ; 


Vernal sunbeams, one or two, 
Nestle in its golden eye, 

And its petals wear the blue 
God hath given to the sky. 


Dear each lily on the lea, 
Dear each rose in rosiest bower, 
But could pearls or diamonds be 


Dearer than our wee, wild flower? M. 


or 


“MY FATHER’S AT THE HELM.” 


The curling waves, with awful roar, 
A little boat assailed, 

While pallid fear’s distracting power 
O’er all on board prevailed, 


Save one, the Captain’s darling child, 
Who steadfast viewed the storm ; 
And cheerful, with composure smiled 

At danger’s threatening form. 


‘*Sportest thou thus,’’ the seamen cried, 
‘* While terrors overwhelm ?”’ 

‘* Why should I fear?’’ the boy replied, 
** My father’s at the helm.”’ 
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seeds back with them, scattering aun far and 
wide over the desert, and among inhabited lands; 
and so surely as the spring-time comes round will 
the desolate borders of the desert be enlivened 
by the tiny blossoms of the Rose of Jericho.— 
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So when our worldly all is reft, 
Each earthly helper gone, 

We still have one true anchor left— 
God helps, and He alone. 


He to our prayers will lend an ear, 
He gives our pains relief ; 

He turns tv smiles each trembling tear, 
To joy each torturing grief. 


Then turn to Him, ’mid sorrows wild, 
When wants and woes o’erwhelm; 

Remembering, like the fearless child, 
** Our Fatuer’s at the helm.”’ 


~ +0 - 
SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foremn Inrec.icence.—Liverpool dates to the 5th 
inst. have been received. The news is not impor- 
tant. 

Great Brrrain.—The Queen’s speech at the open- 
ing of Parliament was non-committal on the war 
question, and the funds, both at London and Paris, 
had declined in consequence. Among the domestic 
measures promised in the speech were Parliamentary 
reform and a new bankruptcy law. 

Henry Hallam, the well known author of the His- 
tory of the Middle Ages, and other historical works, 
died on the 22d ult., at the age of 81. 

France.—Warlike preparations continued. The 
Legislative Body was to meet on the 7th inst., and 
the Emperor’s speech on that occasion was anticipa- 
ted with much anxiety. 

A dispatch from Prince Napoleon, as Minister of 
the Colonies, has been published, in which the Gov- 
ernor of the French island of Reunion is directed to 
put a stop to all further conveyance of free negroes 
from the eastern coast of Africa, or Madagascar, or 
the adjacent parts whence they have been recently 
shipped. 

Sourn America.—Mails received at Lisbon brought 
information that Brazi] had offered its mediation in 
the difliculties between the United States and Para- 
guay, that the American commissioner had accepted 
the offer, and the Brazilian admiral had gone to Par- 
aguay on his mission. 

Yucatan.—The amnesty offered by the government 
to the revolted Indians having been without effect, 
a war of extermination has been declared against 
them, and arms have been distributed to the white 
population, who have all been summoned to take 
part. 

Cuna.—African and Asiatic laborers continue to 
pour into Cuba; 1820 having been introduced within 
eighteen days preceding the 8th inst., of whom 500 
were Africans. 

Domestic.—The few remaining Seminole Indians in 
l lorida have been induced, by the influence of a del- 
egation from the portion of their tribe formerly re- 
moved to Indian Territory, who were taken back to 
Florida by government agents for the purpose of rep- 
resenting to them the advantages of removal, to 
consent to join their compatriots at the west. They 
were to assemble at Fort Myers, on the\12th inst., 
to embark for New Orleans. 

Before its adjournment, the Kansas Legislature, it 
is said, repealed all the statutes passed by the spuri- 
ous legislature elected by Missouri invaders, popu- 
larly known as the bogus laws. 

The Legislature of Oregon has passed a bill chang- 
ing the capital of the State to Portland. The eastern 
boundary of the new State, as defined in the act of 
admission, differs from that of the Territory ; follow- 
ing the middle of Lewis, or Snake River from the 
46th parallel of north latitude, to the mouth of Owy 
hee River, and thence running due south to the 42d 
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parallel. The other boundaries remain the same. 
The portion thus cut off is attached to Washington 
Territory. 

The Secretary of the Interior has asked Congress 
for an appropriation of $20,000 for taking the census 
of Kansas, with a view to its admission into the 
Union, in accordance with the President’s recom- 
mendation in his annual message. 

Coneress.—Senator Wilson introduced, on the 15th, 
a bill to regulate the mileage of members of Congress, 
which was referred to the Judiciary Committee. A 
joint resolution from the Committee on Printing, pro- 
viding that after this session such public documents 
as both houses require, shall be printed in one lot, 
instead of separately, was passed on the 16th. Sew- 
ard’s bill to amend the laws relating to the slave- 
trade was reported back from the Judiciary Commit- 
tee without change and without recommendation, 
The Homestead bill was postponed on the 17th, by 
the casting vote of the Vice President, which is con- 
sidered equivalent to its defeat for this session. The 
Consular and Diplomatic Appropriation bill passed on 
the 19th, with some amendments. An unsuccessful 
motion had been made to strike out the appropriation 
of 75,000 for the support of the Africans of the 
Echo. Amendments were also proposed, requiring 
all foreign missions to be special and for reasons ex- 
plained by the President to the Senate at the time of 
appointment, and consolidating some of the present 
small missions, but they were withdrawn, and only a 
proviso adopted, that no other ministers, &c., than 
those named, should be entitled to compensation du- 
ring the fiscal year. The bill was re-considered, and 
passed finally, on the 21st. The subject of Cuba was 
discussed on several different occasions by Senators 
Crittenden, Hale, Thompson, of Ky., and others, 
without any definite action. 

In the House of Representatives, an ineffectual at- 
tempt was made on the 15th, to introduce a bill re- 
pealing all laws passed since 1850, which increase the 
salaries of public officers ; to continue in force till 
the annual receipts from duties under the present ta- 
riff equal the annualappropriations. The Committee 
on Territories, on the 16th, reported bills organizing 
temporary governments for Arizona, Dacotah, and 
Jefferson Territories ; all of which were laid on the 
table. During the discussion, Grow, of Pa., offered 
a preamble to the Arizona bill, declaring that as that 
region, when acquired from Mexico, was by law free 
from slavery, and as no law has since established 
slavery there, this act shall not be held to authorize 
slavery in the Territory, and it remains abolished. 
The Senate’s amendments to the bill granting lands 
to the States in aid of agricultural colleges, were con- 
curred in. In a debate on the Army Appropriation 
bill, on the 17th, Stanton, of Ohio, moved to strike 
out the appropriation of $100,000 for the recruiting 
service, but the motion was rejected. A bill was 
passed regulating postage on newspapers and periodi- 
cals. A resolution was adopted on the 18th, for ap- 
pointing a committee to investigate charges of corrup- 
tion against a member of the Committee on Accounts. 
The Army Appropriation bill passed on the 2ist, 
with amendments reducing the appropriations §1,- 
473,000; leaving the amount appropriated $14,050,- 
000. 

The President, on the 18th, sent 2 message to both 
Houses, urging legislative action for the protection 
of Americans and their property on the Isthmus tran- 
sit lines ; recommending the passage of an act giving 
him power to employ the army and navy in prevent- 
ing the obstruction of those routes by lawless vio- 
lence; and asking a similar power of intervention in 
the South American States, to protect American in- 
terests. The subject was debated in the Senate, but 
no action taken. 





